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III. — On the Relative Value of the Mss. of Terence. 
By ERNEST M. PEASE, 

PROFESSOR IN BOWDOIN COLLEGE, BRUNSWICK, ME. 

The study of manuscripts has become a science. The 
manuscripts of an author are classified into groups or fam- 
ilies, from which are formed the archetypes of the families, 
and on this structure is built an earlier archetype. The 
laws of heredity apply to the descent of Mss. Genealogy is 
carefully studied. The oldest, as a rule, contain the purest 
texts, but there are possible exceptions. A late copy may 
have been made from a very old Ms., or an old Ms. may be 
the offspring of a rapid succession and hence corrupt. In a 
large number of Mss. of all ages it is quite likely that there 
may be a comparatively late one of great value. This is 
more probable if the author was a popular one in the time 
of literary activity. 

There must be in every Ms., as in everything else, some- 
thing of good. Each has a history and an individuality. 
This becomes plain when we study the growth of errors. 
Frequent copying — however well done — corrupts the text. 
St. Jerome was called upon to correct the degenerate 
" Itala " and he gave us the " Vulgata." This, about 802 
a.d., again required official correction. We can judge of the 
evil effects of a single transcription from a comparison of 
the Medicean Ms. of Cicero ad Fam. with the copy ascribed 
to Petrarch. In the early centuries there were, no doubt, 
trustworthy and untrustworthy editions of all popular writers. 
Quintilian, Gellius, Donatus, and the grammarians and com- 
mentators mention alternative readings. Even in our own 
time, — guarded by the printer's skill, — we choose with 
care the edition of any popular poet a century or more old. 

In that period of the Empire when early poetry again 
rose into favor, probably the scholars wrangled over the text 
of Terence somewhat in the manner of modern critics over 
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Shakespere. He was one of their favorite poets, and the 
language had shifted about as much in one case as in 
the other. For the first two or three centuries after the 
plays of Terence were written the tendency of scribes and 
critics was to reduce the language to the standard of the con- 
temporaneous language both in form and style. Then, after 
a brief reaction toward original purity due to the scholastic 
influence of the grammarians and to a capricious love for the 
archaic, that degenerating tendency was again in force. 
Could we trace the descent of any one Ms. of Terence from 
the very original down to the present form, we should find 
that the Ms. had passed through a number of different hands, 
each one of which had given it a peculiar stamp. 

There may have been the painstaking copyist who unwit- 
tingly let in a peculiar class of errors ; the careless one who 
multiplied the errors of his kind, misinterpreted abbreviations, 
left his omissions and repetitions uncorrected rather than 
spoil the appearance of his page and lessen his pay. Then 
there was the bold emendator who changed seeming irregu- 
larities to his preconceived standard ; his range may have 
been narrow, and he dealt with particular features of forms 
and syntax, or considering himself a savant in metre, he 
polished the verse with inversions, omissions, insertions, etc. 
Whatever the hands our Ms. passed through, it bears the 
marks of its revisers and has an individuality. It is needless 
to say that the fewer, the more careful and conservative the 
hands, the less it is vitiated. 

It was such a belief in the individuality of Mss. that led 
me to attempt to find that individuality in the Mss. of Ter- 
ence which Umpfenbach has made accessible in his critical 
edition. 

In deciding all questions of text that may arise, editors are 
accustomed to accredit each Ms. or family of Mss. with a 
certain definite rank or value, and it too often happens that 
the editor has a favorite — perhaps his own discovery, as in 
the case of Tischendorf with the Sinaitic Ms. of the N. T. — 
which leads him blindly into many difficulties. 

It is more reasonable for editors to ascertain as nearly as 
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possible in what particulars each Ms. is valuable, and in 
what it has been most corrupted, and then give them credit 
accordingly. 

Of the Mss. which Umpfenbach considered worthy of colla- 
tion, the Bembinus is regarded the " nobilissimus et antiquissi- 
mus ; " it belongs to the 4th or 5th century, and is written in 
uncials ; throughout the work it is designated by A. Next 
in importance and in age, as Umpfenbach claims, is the codex 
Victorianus (D), which belongs to the 9th or 10th century, and 
which makes the extravagant claim of being written by Ter- 
ence himself ; only in the prologues is there a distinction of 
verse, though frequently capital letters are found in the 
middle of sentences. The codex Decurtatus (G), so called 
from the condition of the Ms., belongs to the nth or 12th 
century, and is grouped by Umpfenbach with D. Likewise is 
Fragmentum Vindobonense (V), which is of the 10th or nth 
century. The codex Parisinus (P) is the most important Ms. 
of the third group ; it belongs to the 9th or 10th century and 
preserves the metre. From the same original as P is copied 
the Vaticanus (C), which also belongs to the 9th or 10th 
century ; the copy is not made by so good a scholar. The 
Basilicanus (B) is of the 10th century, and is nothing else 
than a copy of the Vaticanus, excepting a portion which ap- 
pears to be taken from the Victorianus. The Ambrosianus 
(F) is classed with the third group, and belongs to the 10th 
century ; it observes in part the metrical divisions. The last 
codex of this class is the Riccardianus (E) of the nth cen- 
tury ; it makes no attempt at metrical division. 

In order to find the particular excellencies and faults in 
these Mss. of Terence I have sorted all the variations from the 
accepted text of Umpfenbach into such natural categories as 
the omission of verb, noun, personal pronoun, demonstra- 
tive pronoun, other kinds of pronouns, and particles ; the 
insertion of particles and other words ; the substitution of one 
word for another, inverted order, changes in case, number, 
and gender, in tense, mood, number, and person of the verb ; 
changes in rdles, division of verse, corrupt passages, and 
different spellings, expecting to find that one Ms. would have 
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the fewest errors in one category and another in another ; and 
therefore that the so-called best Mss. would be shown to have 
the greatest weight in most categories, but that in some of 
the categories one or another of the inferior Mss. would 
equal or excel them. That this has been the result in a 
general way can be seen from the tables which follow. 
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A 8 26 7 11 2 20 10 64 8 23 31 no 12 31 23 1 1 12 8 3 6 19 45 

g D 12 40 9 14 2 25 13 90 44 40 84 197 62 28 26 3 3 15 22 4 9 34 72 

o G n 33 8 13 3 24 10 78 37 41 78 203 67 27 34 3 1 18 24 4 10 40 87 

0. P 8 23 11 7 o 18 4 53 42 43 85 159 70 8 17 3 8 13 25 1 4 31 78 

g D 5 22 5 5 2 12 7 46 30 35 65 115 76 7 n 1 5 76524 136 

■o G 7 21 7 8 1 16 13 57 28 33 61 in 79 43 15 2 3 5 .11 3 2 5 137 

<P 7 18 571 13 2 40 15203567421912 44424 80 

That all the Mss. do not show such distinctive charac- 
teristics as we might at first thought expect, is largely due 
to the author. For there are very few Latin writers whose 
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works have been copied and edited so many times as Terence. 
But if this has been done for some of the Mss. so many times 
that they seem to have no particular excellence, this is as de- 
sirable to know as the strong and weak features of the others. 

The investigation was made with all the Mss. in the Eunu- 
chus and Adelphoe ; and the ground covered in these two 
plays was considered broad enough upon which to establish 
their values ; but wishing to carry the inquiry further, I con- 
tinued the study of the leading Mss. A D G P through the 
Phormio, and D G P through the Andria, A being almost 
entirely wanting in the latter. 

A glance at some of the more important categories indi- 
cated in Table I. shows us, that, in case of omissions, the 
value of the different Mss. is not as Umpfenbach would lead 
us to expect. P C B, for instance, have the fewest variants, 
and the number in A is exceeded only by E and G. In the 
case of insertions, however, A is the most trustworthy, and 
next in value are P C B, followed in order by F D G E. As 
errors of omission come into a Ms. from a careless copyist 
more than those of insertion, we see that the text of A has 
at some time passed through the hands of such a copyist. 

A large and important category is that of the substitution 
of one word for another. This class could easily have been 
resolved into others, for in some cases the word is a synonym, 
in others a slight deviation in the thought ; in many in- 
stances an entirely different idea is expressed, and in still 
others the words convey no meaning. A few examples may 
be cited. Eun. 287 cursitet B C D E G P for curset. 166 an- 
cillam E for ancillulam. 170 tandem E for tamen. 196 J 'axis 
A for fac sis. 364 deducam G D for ducam. This, the 
largest category, shows the character of the Mss. more clearly 
than any of the others. A has the fewest errors, and P C B 
next. Then follow in order F E D G. 

In the case of inverted order, D and G have again suffered 
most, and A least. This class of errors comes into the text 
chiefly through the attempt to improve the metre or where 
the metre is lost sight of to establish the natural order. 

The class of errors given as corrupt passages does not 
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vitiate the Mss. to the extent that the statistics signify, for 
often the corruption is of such a nature that it is the strongest 
proof that the scribe had before him a good text. It shows 
the care with which the manuscript has been treated, and 
gives us confidence in it to that extent. 

In the smaller categories of case, number, gender, tense, 
mood, etc., the variants are more likely to arise from the 
efforts of the conscious emendator than from pure careless- 
ness. Some of these categories are too small to place much 
weight upon the statistics. It should be noticed, however, 
that in the changes of the noun, P is the best authority, and 
in the changes of the verb, that A is. E and G have the 
most variants, and the other Mss. change their relative posi- 
tion in the different classes. 

An interesting category is the interchange of r61es. This, 
in connection with the division into scenes, deserves more 
attention than has been given it. A study of the particu- 
lar instances shows the partiality of Umpfenbach for his 
favorite Mss. 

The last category to be mentioned is that of different spell- 
ing. It has but little weight in determining the value of the 
Mss., but, like the corrupt passages, it strengthens or weakens 
our confidence. In the list given I took notice of such varia- 
tions as in And. 754 : hahe G, ahae D, hahahae B C P, aha A E. 
Again, 76 E adposuisti C P (read by Spengel) apposuisti B D 
E G. (The text holding adposisti after Ritschl.) But I have 
omitted many of the commoner variations for which Ump- 
fenbach's collations are not reliable. An estimate of the 
general value of the Mss. can be reached by observing the 
sum of their variants in the several plays. 

Eun. Phorm. Ad. And. 
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It will be noticed that the numbers are nearly proportional 
in the different plays ; i.e. A : D : G, etc., in the Eun. very 
nearly as A : D : G, etc., in the Ad. and other plays ; that 
in each play A has the fewest variants, and that P, with its 
closely related Mss., is next and far better than D and G ; 
that F is a good Ms., ranking next to the P family, and that 
E lies between D and G. Any one who has followed the 
investigation thus far cannot fail to see that the statistics are 
different from what we were led to expect from Umpfen- 
bach's account. 

It cannot be accidental that the value of the Mss. corre- 
sponds so nearly in the different plays. No one would at- 
tribute the subordinate positions of D and G to mere chance, 
and at the same time recognize the unquestionably proper 
position of A. It must be admitted that the value of a Ms. 
cannot be expressed with mathematical exactness, and that a 
Ms. is not necessarily vitiated in proportion to the number of 
errors ; but statistics such as the above give an overpowering 
probability that Umpfenbach and all other editors of Terence, 
— excepting Spengel, who constantly follows the P family in 
preference to D and G, — have underrated P and its allied 
Mss. C and B. 

In comparing the sum of all the variants in the different 
plays we notice that the numbers run higher in the Phorm. 
and Eun. than in the Ad. and And. To be sure, the plays 
are a little longer, but not enough to account for the differ- 
ence. The reason doubtless lies in the fact that these were 
the more popular plays, and consequently were more fre- 
quently copied and edited. The same method would show 
that the Hecyra was the least popular, and this is in substan- 
tial agreement with what Donatus says of them. This prin- 
ciple holds true in considering the plays of other dramatists. 
Among the plays of Aristophanes the Plutus exhibits the 
most variants, and is known to have been the most popular. 

Thus far we have been considering the readings of the 
original Mss., but they all have been more or less altered by 
later hands. In the Bembinus there can be seen correc- 
tions made by the original scribe, by an early corrector, and 
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by a writer of about the 15th century. In the other Mss. 
are many changes by a late hand, and occasionally by a 
second, though I have not attempted to distinguish them. A 
study of these corrections in the same manner as the original 
variations, shows that some of the Mss. have been improved 
and others injured. The corrections of the first writer of A 
are nearly always accepted. Those of the "manus antiqua" 
of A, found chiefly in the Eun. (rarely in the And. and 
Heaut.) generally improve the Ms. The number of altera- 
tions of the " corrector recens " varies considerably in the 
different Mss., and for each play in the same Ms. In the fol- 
lowing table will be found the summary of the changes made 
by the " corrector recens " in the leading Mss. 
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These corrections were assorted into separate categories, 
and the result showed that they improved the Mss. in some 
particulars and not in others ; but most of the categories 
were too small to be of any value. 

The greatest number of corrections are found in A and D, 
and of the plays the Phormio has the most. This corrector 
has not altered the value of A much, i.e. the number of 
accepted changes is about equal to those rejected. It is in 
the cases of omission and substitution that he has decidedly 
improved the Ms., while he was equally unfortunate in the 
instances of insertion. The corrector of D considerably 
bettered the Ms., and strangely enough, in the case of omis- 
sion, nearly every correction agrees with the accepted text, 
and almost all of the attempts at insertion are wrong. G and 
P have the fewest corrections. Those in G are nearly always 
right in the cases of omission and insertion, and more usually 
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wrong in the other divisions. P is not much affected one 
way or the other. 

After considering the value of the individual Mss., let us 
now turn to their family relations and see how they have 
shifted under the hands of the successive investigators. 
Ritschl (Opusc. Ill, 281. ff.) was the first to attempt a classi- 
fication of the Mss. which we now have to deal with, and 
he resolved them into two groups. The superior Ms. in age 
and authority was A. With a great deal of assurance he 
placed D in the same family, and thought that possibly G 
should be grouped with it. Into the second family he 
brought all the other Mss. which follow the recension of 
Calliopius. 

Wagner followed Ritschl in connecting D with A, and 
more emphatically added G also. They both regarded D 
and G as independent of the Calliopian recension. Dziatzko 
claims the honor of separating A from D G, and establish- 
ing the three families which Umpfenbach adheres to in his 
edition. 

It is to Umpfenbach, however, that we usually give the 
credit ; inasmuch as he described particularly the value of 
the three families. He considers A as separate from the 
others and forming a class by itself — excelling in authority 
as much as it precedes in years. The family next in im- 
portance, according to Umpfenbach, is D G, in which he 
finds traces of the Calliopian recension. Still it is much 
to be preferred to the third class, — more strictly the repre- 
sentative of the Calliopian recension, — because he believed 
its archetype proceeded out of an edition formed with the 
help of the commentaries of Servius and Priscian, and ac- 
cording to the commentary of Donatus ; and that there were 
also inserted marginal references taken from a Ms. related 
to the Bembinus. The other Mss., P B C E F, are also 
offshoots from the Calliopian recension without being im- 
proved from Donatus or any early source. This classification 
given by Umpfenbach is the one generally followed by recent 
editors. 

The most uncertain elements in the consideration of these 
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family relations are the age and character of the Calliopian 
recension. Umpfenbach and those before him regarded the 
grammarian Calliopius a fairly skilful editor who lived after 
Donatus — perhaps about the 7th century. 

So far as I know, the first one to assign him to an earlier 
date was Conrad Braun, (Quaestiones Terentianae, 1877), 
who would place his recension at the end of the 3d cen- 
tury or the beginning of the 4th. The same view is rein- 
forced by Frid. Leo in a very suggestive and scholarly article 
in the Rhein. Museum, Vol. XXXVIII, (Die Ueberliefer- 
ungsgeschichte der terenzischen Komodien und der Com- 
mentar des Donatus), in which he attempts to prove that 
Calliopius belonged to the 3d century. He accepts the 
classification of Umpfenbach, based on the difference in the 
order of the plays, the method of distinguishing r61es, and 
the constitution of the text. From a study of the order of 
the plays Leo shows — as he thinks conclusively — that 
Donatus of the 4th century based his commentary on a Ms. 
from the recension of Calliopius, and that this Ms. belongs 
to the same class with D G, and therefore the original form 
of the Calliopian recension is to be sought in D G and not in 
P C B. The Mss. P C B, by their archetype, represent an 
edition of the original Calliopian recension which the editor 
considered not strictly a new edition, but a working over of 
the old, therefore he retained the name of Calliopius and did 
not add his own. 

This edition must have been made before the time of the 
decline of the language, for it received many metrical correc- 
tions, held the metrical division of verse (which is known to 
have been early lost for Terence), and from its elegant em- 
bellishments gave evidence of a living interest in the poet. 

The illustrations in the P family of Mss. are pictures of 
ancient stage customs, and go back to an early date. They 
must be later than the time of Terence, since the players 
wear masks, a custom not introduced until later (cf. Diom. 
p. 489, and Cic. de Or. III. 221), and not contemplated by 
Terence, as is seen from Phorm. 210 and 890. 

The illustrations have parallels in two pictures of Pompeian 
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house decoration, one of which is taken from a scene in the 
Andromache of Euripides, and resembles the Terentian illus- 
trations in gestures, movement, and technique. Pliny, (H. N. 
25, 8), tells us there were illustrated editions of the Greek 
Drama long before 79 a.d., and there is no reason why the 
same was not true of the Roman. The editor of the Calli- 
opian recension, who brought out the archetype of the P 
family, must have taken his illustrations from a very old Ms. 
He could not have taken them from the Calliopian, for the 
division into scenes and the headings of the scenes differ very 
often from his edition, and this would not happen in an illus- 
trated copy. The editor of the archetype also changed the 
order of plays to that of the ancient illustrated edition. 

In short, Calliopius, in his edition, freely prepared a text 
according to a Ms. related to the Bembinus, but considerably 
older. This edition Donatus followed in the preparation of 
his commentary, and is contained in D G. Still, before the 
decline of the language, there was prepared a new edition of 
the Calliopian recension, with many text changes, and this 
was illustrated and arranged according to a Ms. springing 
from the best period. Thus Leo leaves it. He gives to the 
P family an excellent descent, — even drawing on a Ms. ear- 
lier than all others for its illustrations and order of plays, — 
and yet never hinting that, when the text differed, it could 
have taken into it any of the earlier and better readings. 
He offers no explanation for the many correct readings 
which the P family retain ; more, as we have seen, than the 
D G family. He does not enter into any consideration of 
text, but allows that to rest on the authority of Sydow in a 
dissertation entitled De fide librorum Terentianorum ea 
Calliopii recensione ductorum, Berlin, 1878, which props up 
the arguments of Umpfenbach in maintaining the superiority 
of D G over the P family. 

Thus the entire article of Leo admirably explains the ex- 
cellence which we have found to exist in the P family ; and if 
it seems that his argument in places hangs by a slender 
thread, still it does not depend upon so many presuppositions 
as the reasoning of Umpfenbach. 
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With the statistics at hand, it will be an easy matter to 
find out the strength of these family ties. An investigation 
made in the Adelphoe shows that A has 206 variations from 
the accepted text that are peculiar to itself, D 116, G. 217, P 
43, C 42, B 17, E 119, F 67; i.e. A, which is a class by 
itself, has 206 peculiar readings, and the other Mss. differ 
from the Mss. of their families, as well as others, the given 
number of times. The number of variants that crept into 
the archetype of all the Mss. — i.e. are common to A P C B 
E F D G — is 41. It is possible, however, that some of 
these came in later, the different Mss. by chance suffering 
the same change. The number that came into the archetype 
of the P and D families is 1 34 ; of the P family 65 ; of the D 
family 80. E and F, which, we shall see, are not closely 
bound to the P family, stand alone 14 times. 

Thus we see that the greatest change affected the arche- 
type of the P and D families, and was very possibly the work 
of Calliopius. 

The above figures show how many times each group stands 
apart from all other Mss. ; but in many instances each group 
has one or more of the other Mss. agreeing with it. There- 
fore D and G are found together (sometimes alone, and some- 
times with other Mss.) 275 times, P C B E F 259, P C B 289, 
two of the P family 342, E F 310, A 277. These figures (and 
the first list also) show that the P family is more closely 
bound together, has suffered less from errors creeping into the 
individual Mss., than D G. E and F frequently break loose 
from their family, especially E, which is the later and poorer 
Ms. Thus E D G have 15 variants peculiar to themselves, 
E D 5, E G 12, E P C B 2, E P o; F D G have 6, F D 2, F G 2, 
F P C B 7, F P 10. If we were to judge from these figures 
alone, we would think that E was more closely related to the 
D family and F to the P family ; but to get at the matter from 
another point of view, it seems that E comes a little nearer 
the P family. Thus E D G are found in agreement, either 
alone or with other Mss., 216 times, E D 228, E G 227, 
E P C B 263, E P 272. In the same manner F D G are 
found together 202 times, F D 222, FG215, FPCB 246, 
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F P 268. A is found alone with D G in 4 variants, with 
P C B E F in 1, with P C B in 3, with P in 4, with D in 2, with 
G in 5, with E F in none. A is found with D G (with or with- 
out others) 47 times, with P C B E F 42, with P C B 47, with 
P 54, with D 50, with G 52 ; i.e. A agrees oftener with the P 
family than with the D family, and unites with P oftener than 
either D or G. 

In summarizing the chief points of excellence in the two 
minor families, we find that in age D and P are about equal ; 
that more changes had been made in the archetype of the D 
family than in the archetype of the P family, and also that 
more afterwards came into its individual Mss. ; that the order 
of plays in D and G is alphabetical, while in the other family 
it is for the most part chronological ; that D and G distin- 
guish the characters in the plays by Greek letters — a method 
undoubtedly old, and found in the Bembinus and the Vetus 
of Plautus. On the other hand the P family represents a very 
old custom in retaining the illustrations, and in preserving 
the metre. 

We should bear in mind that by adopting Umpfenbach's 
text as a standard, all the numerical results in this paper are 
more unfavorable to P and its family than would have been 
the case, if Umpfenbach had not everywhere preferred the 
readings of the other Mss. 



